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SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart. M.P. 
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Sir, 

In your celebrated Tamworth Mani- 
festo^ you declared, that you were ready to correct 
all proved abuses. I am willing to believe, that, in 
this declaration, you were sincere; and I, therefore, 
beg leave to dedicate to you this attempt to expose 
some of the numerous abuses that prevail at 
Oxford. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 

August, 1842. 



PREFACE. 



The nature of the following brief Essay is such 
as will, necessarily, bring down upon its author 
the animadversions, if not the hatred, of a power- 
ful and, sometimes, notvery scrupulous body of men 
in this great kingdom. 

But, praised be Heaven ! influential, and, where 
her apparent interests appear endangered, violent, 
as the Church still is, the days are gone by, when 
an attack on any of her abuses would prove fatal 
to the very existence of the man who should at- 
tempt it. 

The noxious blast of the Odium Tkeologicuniy 
albeit still annoying and dangerous, no longer 
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kills ; and thus the fervour of a martyr will be 
wanting to these pages. Truth, however, and a 
consciousness of attempting good, will lend their 
aid ; and the result, it is hoped, will be to open the 
eyes of many, hitherto the blind and deluded ad- 
mirers of a gorgeous, but injurious, system, and of 
a false mode of teaching divinity. 

Still, in exposing the viqes and lashing the 
abuses of an institution like that of Oxford, in 
which the Clergy are so deeply interested, and in 
whose favour the strongest prejudice so widely exists, 
there must be expected not only the wrath of those 
whose interests are attacked, but, on the part of 
many others, much dogged unbelief, or at the least 
a cold distrust. 

But, in an age like this, distinguished for nu- 
merous changes and some improvements, millions 
of our fellow-countrymen read, and think, and 
judge for themselves; and, what is more, have 
learnt to express their thoughts and judgment. 
Besides which, excess of abuse and license has 
led numberless suiFerers to ask themselves why 
such things should be ? And, to such, perhaps, 
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example and opportunity only are wanted to in- 
duce them to expose a system, which has treated 
them vilely. 

Therefore, it is with sanguine hopes of effecting 
some little good, and of commencing an attack to 
be followed up, ere long, by far abler hands, that 
the Author, from personal experience, now offers 
to the public the following remarks. 
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OXFORD UNMASKED, 



ETC. ETC. 



** Hinc tumidi incedunt, hinc publica praemia poscunt." 

Palingen^ in Leon, p. 93. 



The late affair of the Poetry Professorship, or 
rather, it should be said, of the trial, whether the 
horn of Puseyism was or was not to be exalted, 
and the more recent dispute respecting Dr. Hamp- 
den, having drawn the attention of the public, in 
a more than ordinary degree, to the University of 
Oxford, an opportunity is afforded of offering a 
few remarks on the system of education, the way 
of life, the manners and the men of that vast se- 
minary. 

The controversies, to which we have alluded, 
have, indeed, obtruded themselves amongst the 
affairs of the world ; occupying the columns of 
public journals and forming the subject-matter of 
almost every coffee-house discussion ; and, it re- 
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mains to be seen, whether or not, ere long, instead 
of the success of a mere sect brought to life, 
cradled and fostered in Oxford, the very existence 
of that University, at all events in its present shape, 
shall not be a question.* Such intestine struggles 
augur no good to a community where abuses 
abound. Amidst the rancour of party strife the 
object of blinding the rest of the world is for- 
gotten; the attention of those, who, otherwise, 
would be thinking of anything else, is drawn and 
fixed ; and changes are preparing, such as, secure 
as he deems himself in his snuggery, the stall-fed 
Oxford bigot dreams not of.f 



* Let it not be supposed for a moment, that we wish the 
subversion of that time-honoured institution, which has grown 
with the greatness of this country; but whose prosperity has 
ripened, to use the language of a Greek tragedian, into a 
pleurisy. As sacred sounds and sights were wont deeply to im- 
press the mind of the enthusiast Sir Thomas Browne, so the vene- 
rable edifice, the solemn bell, the grey tower of Alma Mater 
strike our senses with awe and admiration. And, it is the fear 
lest abuse and corruption may lead to changes too sudden and too 
violent, that compels us to speak ; for we should mourn the destruc- 
tion or decay of each antique building and storied pile with al- 
most a keener sense of regret than we now feel anger at their 
partial desecration. 

t And yet we should think that men so well versed in the words 
of scripture could not fail to remember the saying of Christ him- 
self, ^' A house divided against itself falleth." But, we fear, 
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" Eheu! quantus sudor!'' what toiling, what 
writing, what preparation, what canvassing have 
we seen ! what hate, what animosity ! Their con- 
tests, though moral not physical, in violence at 
any rate come not far short of that of the two rival 
towns of Egypt.* But where is the meekness, 
where the humility, where the gentle spirit of Him, 
whom ye are wont, with clasped hands and up- 
turned eyes, to preach as an example to all men ; 
and whom ye, especially, should imitate in your 
lives? Alas! I look for them in vain. Amid the 
tranquil scenes of a village pastor's life, I see a 
chosen few, who are content to discharge in peace 
their sacred duties ; and, even within the proud 

that many of the admonitions and precepts of our Lord fall idly 
and without impression on the ears of these expounders of 
Holy Writ and representatives of the Apostles. Did they feel 
them in their true sense, they would be as henbane to them ; 
to use an expression of the witty but licentious Rabelais, similarly 
applied. 

* Inter finitimos vetus, atque antiqua simultas 
Immortale odium et nunquam sanabile vulnus 
Ardet adhuc, Ombos et Tentyra. Summus utrinque 
Inde furor vulgb, quod numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, quum solos credat habendos 
Esse Deos, quos ipse colit. — Jun. Sat, xv. 

A Williams ! a Garbett ! is the cry. A Hampden ! O church- 
men! churchmen! how bitter are your souls! One may, in- 
deed, exclaim, ** Tantcene animis ccslestibus tree?** 
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walls of the University of Oxford, there are some 
few harmless enthusiasts in piety * or learning. 
But for the majority ! 'Txs the craft and cunning of 
the Jesuit, with a pride and intolerance their own. 
How many has this driven from the pale of our 
Church to seek refuge in dissent or to abandon 
themselves to infidelity? What but this has caused 
so many dissenting chapels to meet the eye ? For 
this, our venerable Church, her touching and beau- 
tiful ritual, her simple yet not too bare and harsh 
forms of worship, the very religion of our fathers 
is in danger. And this is to be attributed, forsooth! 
to the evil spirit of the times, to the immorality of 
the manufacturing di&tricts, to the over-education ^ 
of the lower classes, the influence of Dissenters, 
Radicalism, Chartism, Antichrist ! aye ! to any- 

* Amongst these are the men, \vho sometimes proclaim their 
existence to the world of booksellers or classics, through the me- 
dium of a long dissertation on some trifling, neglected point of 
Greek grammar or prosody ; a treatise on the Apostolical succes- 
sion, or a small meek volume of mild poetry on religious subjects. 
Others, of the same class, are still more retiring. These latter 
may be observed, in vacation time, prowling in academic costume 
about college -walks, and, ever and anon, stealing an admiring 
look upwards to some architectural beauty of design or execution 
amid their beloved college-homes. 

They are, for the most part, short-sighted, absent, awkward, 
rickety, black-gaitered, and harmless^ at any rate as individuals ; 
and are rather of the Daw than the Crow genus. 
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thing but the damning truth. But we are led 
away from the exact point of which we are anxious 
to treat. We are speaking of Churchmen gene- 
rally. It is rather to one of their strongholds, 
their forcing houses^ if we may use such an ex- 
pression, that we would direct attention. And here 
we may remark, that to us it has always been- a 
matter of wonder, why it should, in these days, be 
considered necessary, that the great founts of na- 
tional education should be entirely at the distri- 
bution and under the control of one class of men : 
why the waters of learning, rendered turbid and 
polluted by interest and bigotry, should be thus 
ladled forth by priestly hands alone. 

In the darker ages of England's literature, when 
learning and science were not deemed essential to 
the many; when men of letters formed a distinct, 
and by no means numerous, class, it is easily under- 
stood why those, who were mainly instrumental in 

« 

reviving or preserving science and literature, should 
alone have superintended the education of others. 
But now the case is altered : and we cannot see the 
propriety of indiscriminately submitting the youth 
of this country to the influence and control of those, 
who, but too frequently, suffer religion to dege- 
nerate into priestcraft. Far, indeed, be it from us 
to advocate the absence of due religious exercise 
and observances from the education of laymen; 
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such would be tm evil far greater than the one we 
deprecate. But, what we complain of is, that the 
religious feelings and ' principles which, previous to 
their commencement of a college life, most young 
persons may be supposed and expected to have 
imbibed from their parents in domestic life or their 
tutors at school, will, in our great Universities, be, 
on the one hand, converted into coldness, doubt, 
contempt, or infidelity; or, on the other, hardened 
into the pharisaical precision, pride, and vindictive, 
uncharitable disposition of the formulist and the 
bigot. 

And first, with respect to those at college des- 
tined to the Church itself. There is no discipline ; 
the greatest licenige, in many instances, if not al- 
lowed, is winked at and passed over. Until the 
youthful clergyman has taken his degrees, and is 
ready for the process of what is there not unfre- 
quently termed ^^japanningy^ viz. an actual admit- 
tance into the clerical profession and the consequent 
adoption of a sad and sober garb of " staid wis- 
*' dom's hue," he may frequently be seen prominent 
amid the profligate, the Coryphaeus of a Baccha- 
nalian rout, a man of pleasure in every sense of the 
word. Is this a right preparation for la vie celiba- 
tairCj which a Fellowship requires ; or for the ex- 
ercise of that virtue and self-denial which the life of 
a Churchman demands? True it is, that a man may. 
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on the occasion of his being ordained, and some, 
whose irregularities have been caused by example 
and the violence of their passions, not by actual 
predisposition to vice, do suddenly pause and effect 
an alteration in their course of life.* In the phra- 
seology of the world, " they have sown their wild 
" oats;" their young blood is purged ; and they are 
prepared, in an incredibly short space of time, to 
sit in judgment on the indiscretions and vices of 
which they themselves were just now guilty. Some, 
from the above causes, others, and there are more 
of these latter, from prudential motives, alter their 
conduct. These rapid transitions, or rather meta- 
morphoses, which, from whatever motive, are pretty 
general, are not, however, likely to be regarded as 

* We have, indeed, remarked, that it is not unfrequently the 
custom amongst the young novices of the Church, whose no- 
tions of morality are founded somewhat on the principles of the 
Italian bravo, who slays and pillages in his early days and be- 
comes a devotee in his old age, to make up their minds to exhaust 
every pleasure during their noviciate and before the fated hour 
arrives to debar them from at least open profligacy. '' Come," 
they say, •* we have but a few years of liberty, let us make the 
*' most of it." Thus it is, that the melancholy worn-out expres- 
sion, the placid-looking debility, induced by early and constant 
debauchery and hard living, when all the freshness and vigour of 
life is departed, so often supplies, in the visage of the Churchman 
entering on the solemn duties of his profession, the calm, pale, 
chastened look that may be supposed to refine the countenance of 
the cloistered ascetic. 
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sincere ; nor are they calculated to inspire in others 
either respect or confidence.* We ourselves have 
known the sternest censor morum of a college, and 
for a time, in his official situation, of the whole 
University, who could excuse nothing, overlook no 
venial trespass. We think we see him now, — a 
thin, sneering, sour, Mephistophiles-looking man, 
whose lean form, resembling Cruikshank's illustra- 
tion of the man in grey of shadow-selling memory, 
told not of the good things he loved, listening, with 
compressed lips and cold, incredulous, air to some, 
to him insufficient, apology; albeit a manly ^ yet 
still in his eyes, an impertinent^ acknowledgment of 
error. Yet this man was, but a very few years 
before, a rioter amid the'self-same scenes; his name 
and his offences still extant in a book containing 
the boating annals of his college If 

* For can a man thus suddenly change the sins of his heart 
for their opposite virtues ? Can he thus, as it were hy a momen- 
tary act of volition, cleanse his soul, after long indulgence, from 
the foul contaminating spots engendered hy unclean living ? Can 
a man say to himself, after heing long accustomed to loose the 
reins of every mad desire, " To-morrow I will cease to be at heart 
•* a sinner'*? In the eloquent words of the prophet: ** Can the 
'* Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? — then may 
'< ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evil." 

f For he had been a great ** puller" in his day; and the galley- 
slaves of a racing-boat, during the time of training, are forbidden, 
under the penalty of fines entered in a book, from indulging in 
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This, however, is the best side- of the picture. 
*Tis but a reclaimed thief set to catch' his brethren. 
But there are more abominable instances ; where the 
very ofEcial, chosen to preserve order and decorum 
and to suppress vice, has been detected by those» 
whom it was his duty to watch over, in the pursuit 
of his own guilty pleasures ; abusing his ofEce and 
authority for the vilest purposes. One may indeed 
exclaim, " Quis encodes ciistodietV 

But, supposing this last to be, and we would 
fain hope that it is, not of frequent occurrence, 
surely things might be better regulated than to beset 
with such temptations in their youth those, whose 
lives should be examples of purity and virtue. 
Many an embryo priest have we known, whose four 
or five years as an undergraduate were passed in 
every excess; — profanest amid the profane, most 
dissolute amid the dissolute ; and why should they be 
allowed a course of life, which their after-destination 
so strongly condemns ? — But enough of this. Let 
us now turn to their much vaunted system of edu- 
cation. Doubtless, it may be said, in the vast fund 
of knowledge, which a man acquires in the Univer- 
sity, a compensation is found for every abuse. But 

any intemperance or debauchery which might tend to impair their 
▼igour; a circumstance decidedly in favour of "the oar*' were it 
of any avail, which it was not in this case, nor is generally, 
amongst these young Corinthians of the Church. 

B 
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what do they teach ? Why, literally, nothing, be- 
yond something of what they miscal ^^ divinity,^' of 
which more anon ; and at best a little of Aristotle's 
and Plato's philosophy, wretchedly garbled ; logic 
by rote; and the infallibility of the Church !* 
Such, truly, is the course of study at Oxford, pre-* 
scribed by college tutors. Alas ! and such is what 
is styled " a liberal education" ! 

It is true, there are chapels to attend, more 
or less, according as a man is obnoxious or 
not to the powers that be, or a fit subject for 
persecution. But as to attending daily chapel in 
itself, it is little better than a remnant of monkish 
custom. What is the effect of these vain repetitiansy 
this ^^ adulteration of divine worship," let us ask? 
We hesitate not to say that they affect, with 
disgust for sacred duties, the most well-meaning 
mind. Observe the sleepy frown, listen to the 
muttered curse, the impatient whisper of the morn- 
ing, whilst the dull-eyed tutor mumbles, heavily, 
thwugh the service ; or the eager sportsman, among 
the juniors, as rapidly gallops through the lesson 

* I might add, that some lessons in the great world are taught; 
— no where better. For instaace, that wealth and rank are idols 
before which all must bow down ; that interest is superior to 
merit; and that the memorable line of Juvenal should be well 
impressed on the minds of needy sinners, 

'' Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas^** 
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for the day. And see the flushed and excited mob 
of undergraduates reeling in from the wine party to 
evening service, — the obscene jest still on the lip 
and the scarcely suppressed laughter continually 
bursting forth. And, perhaps, now, the service is 
performed by one fresh from the heated atmosphere 
of the common-room^ his brain stupified with rough 
port wine ; he reads as much from memory as by 
use of his visual organs, and stutters forth apace 
the earnest prayer of faith, hope, and penitence, 
anxious to rejoin the grave and steady debauch of 
the seniors. " Ingrediuntur cum Mc maculd tern- 
" plum Dei viventis ; templum sanctum Dei pol- 
luenteSf judicium muitiple^ accepturi; quod et 
tarn gravimmas conscientias gerunt et nihilominii^ 
se ingerunt in sanctuarium Deiy' saith the Abb^ 
St. Bernard in one of his sermons, speaking of the 
abuses of the clergy of his time ; and it must be 
confessed that these words oft find their appli* 
<^tion to the letter in the English Universities, Not 
that, were the customs of college life, the genius hci^ 
different, such daily offices of religion would not 
be fitting, in a somewhat modified form as to dura* 
tion ; but, in a place of such licence, the morning 
and evening orisons of chapel were " better honoured 
in the breach than the observance*" Then for the 
Divinity lectures, which, besides being delivered in 
the most careless and lax manner imaginable, are 

B 2 
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generally but the ei^tempore prosings, ndiy drivellmgSj 
of men, who have no incitement to excel or take 
pains, beyond the honourable one of doing their 
duty ; seldom found very strong and urgent in the 
breast of an Oxford Don. 

Imagine men, many of them capable of deep 
reflection and at an age of ardent inquiry, hearing 
and receiving, instead of lofty tenets of theology and 

'* Divine philosophy , 
" Not harah and crabhed, as dull fools suppose, 
'' But musical as is Apollo's lyre/' 

the " most lame and impotent conclusions" of a 
" first class man of his day," touching and concern- 
ing the important fact, whether there were two or 
three women who beheld our Lord on the day of 
his resurrection; whether they were all Marys^ 
and what relation to each other ! and this to form 
the burden of three or four consecutive lectures ; 
where pot only daily attendance was insisted upon, 
but the most unsl umbering attention. Oh, that 
lecture ! it was enough to benumb all the faculties 
of the mind. Or, fancy being obliged to listen, for 
a mortal hour, to a multiplicity of types of our 
Saviour and the Gospel dispensation, extracted by 
the muddy yet fertile brain of another inspired 
teacher* of youth ; the correctness and aptitude of 

• Gifted Mr. ! Thy faculty, for seeing meaning of 

this kind where none exist, is not surpassed hy the well-known 
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which no one but himself could see.* Think how 
important a point and delicate withal, to know the 
exact number of days of the purification of women, 
under different circumstances, according to the 
Levitical law ;t and consider the Trenck-like exercise 
of memory in repeating all the names of all the 
kings of Judah and Israel, in chronological order, 
or recounting how niany sons or nephews of Jair^ 
Ibzariy and Abdon there were who rode upon ass- 
colts; not to speak of the necessity of being 

Btorj of the single non-existent hair of the Virgin Mary, which 
all who pretended to faith had power to see, — each accession of 
belief adding a microscopic lens to magnify the air-drawn vision. 
O, most philosophical absurdity^monger ! what bounds shall we 
assign to thy quaint, Quixotical curvettings, prancings, and 
caperings in the regions of fancy, to thy deep cogitations and 
reflections, wtf q9qv axha% ? 

* According to this man, every mention made of water in the 
Old Testament, from all the seas and rivers spoken of, and the 
mist that went up from the earth, in the second chapter of Genesis, 
to the minutest drop squeezed from Gideon's fleece and the 
miraculous stream from Sampson's jaw-bone of an ass, plainly 
heralded the baptism of regeneration ! Every kettle, pot, or pan, 
too, in the Israelitish camp, or framed by King Solomon's cunning 
artificers, had a peculiar and important signification in connexion 
with the Gospel dispensation. How this gentleman revelled iii 
Revelations, we forbear to tell. 

t Why, this almost challenges comparison with the theological 
and moral (?) works of Bailey, De la Hogue, Cambassutius, 
&c. dec. which form part of the delectable studies of Maynooth 
College . Proh Pudor /— xford ! 
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thoroughly master of the histories of Maher-skahal' 
hash-baz; or the valiant giant-killing men men- 
tioned in the books of Kings, and of such things 
as the country, lineage, and times of Uz and Buz 
his brother ! ! ! * 

We remember the father of a young man at 

College, Oxford, entering his son's rooms 

and taking up an Anabfsis Book, as it is called, 
containing notes of a lecture on divinity given by 
an eminent (?) professor of that University. Mercy 
on us ! how the worthy gentleman stared, as he con- 
templated the nature of his son's studies. For 
dissipation he had been prepared, — he had heard 
of it. For expense, he had already suffered. For 
the absence of all study, he had had some reason 
to suspect it. But for this ! to find a young man, 

* There was a strange point, too, which we must commemorate ; 
for on it great stress was laid, viz. *^ that in tracing the genealogy 
<« of our Saviour, it may he ohserved, that on the female side, the 
" women particularly mentioned were not of the most spotless 
^* reputation; as, for instance, Bath-sheha, Rahah the harlot, 
'' and the unfortunate daughter-in-law of Judah." For what 
good purpose such facts as these should he especially impressed 
upon the youthful mind, let the Oxonian doctor answer. Should 
this fact he douhted hy any one not ccmversant in University lore, 
we can only say, Crede experto. It corresponds, however, with 
a certain prurient hankering after questions more than bordering 
on the indelicate, before alloded to, and conspicuous amidst these 
Reverend cultivators of the young idea. 
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who had distinguished himself in some degree by 
his literary efforts, previous to his entering into 
college life, employed in carefully penning down, 
without any exercise of intellect, imagination, or 
even of memory, a series of trivial facts, the least 
absurd of which would be unworthy of the mistress 
or pupil of a Sunday school ! Poor man ! he almost 
raved ! We will not take upon ourselves to say 
that he did not swear a round oath. If he did, we 
doubt not but that, like that of Sterne's hero, it 
will be excused and blotted out by the recording 
angel. 

O Religion ! whose proudest temple is in the 
hearts of those of an humble and contrite spirit, — 
who inhabitest Heaven, but despisest not tlie 
meanest cottage, — thou, who leadest us from na- 
ture up to nature's God, and, who, in the sacred 
pages of Revelation, hast taught us " to visit the 
" fatherless and widow in their affliction and to 
" keep ourselves unspotted from the world," how 
is thy sacred name perverted and abused at Oxford ! 

What shall we say of the Classical Lectures, but 
that they are the most desultory, imperfect, and 
useless conceivable ? We never, during our whole 
experience as an Undergraduate, met with more 
than one instance to the contrary. Shall we tell 
of one man, who got through ten lines of Cicero's 
letters to Atticus in about as many weeks ? How, 
then, was the thing kept up ? Why, by a dropping 
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fire, with now and then a dead silence, of small 
conceptions and questions of the worthy lecturer, 
as to the force of small prepositions and adverbs, 
and a kind of mixed babble or small talk, about 
the arrangement of Cicero's sentences and his 
country villa. Another Lecturer, a kind of enthu- 
siast in his way, used to require his class, on pain 
of his sovereign displeasure, to translate Greek 
plays into blank verse, on the spur of the moment- 
No one, not present, can conceive how ridiculous 
the affair used to be ; and yet he never relaxed 
in his efforts to make twenty-four very unpoetical 
and rebellious young gentlemen not only poets, but 
improvisatori! Shall we tell how the same man 
was eloquent, at another time, on Greek prepo- 
sitions and particles ? How he spoke long of ?r£p/, 
firi, uVo, and Trpof, and was graciously pleased with 
a- pupil who cunningly entered into the spirit of 
the thing, and illustrated iwi by a drawing of a 
tea-kettle on the fire, and Trapa by a representation 
of one hissing by its side ; such as the chambers 
of every Oxonian display. We distinctly re- 
member him, too, in commencing a discourse on 
verbal terminations, in explanation of some incom- 
prehensible and, apparently, very silly theory of 
his own, saying very gravely, " as, for instance, 
AapS- avw, I am a lamb ! !" — a wolf rather, we 
thought, in sheep's clothing. Would such gross 
absurdities be tolerated elsewhere ? And then the 
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mockery of the weekly essay, or piece of Latin 
composition. Why that which would disgrace a 
school-boy in his first year is not objected to. 

We know one man, who constantly sent in a 
blank book : he was never detected, or at least 
reprimanded. Another had a sort of theme of all 
work : for, let the subject be what it might, it 
always passed current. And now we have a pretty 
correct idea of Oxford studies, at least of those 
prescribed. 

To be sure, as far as he is not interrupted 
by these and other things, a man may read 
as much as he pleases; but then he has every 
temptation not to do so, as we shall shortly 
demonstrate. 

It is not only the fox-hunting fast-man^ who 
happens to be kept from the pleasures of the chace 
by a little appointment with a tutor, who, to show 
his authority merely, will not be denied, who 
complains ; but reading-nien, by which is meant 
that unfortunate class so often wasting health and 
energy for the uncertain and ill-adjudged rewards 
of the schools, where, even in success, the end 
seldom justifies the means, have as frequently 
lamented, in our hearing, the unprofitable and 
troublesome nature of college lectures, which break 
in on their real studies. 

Here let us observe, that it is neither a classical 
nor a religious education we object to; but the 
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mistaken, expensive, imperfect, useless, nay, childish 
and mischievous, mode in use at Oxford, under the 
pretence of imparting them. Besides, there are many 
things of the highest importance, which are entirely 
neglected and almost itoppressed at Oxford: we 
need hardly say all science, the modem languages, 
the belles lettres, and, above all, morality and the 
sublime nature and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, as contra - distinguished from dogmatical 
assumption and verbal mysticism. 

We consider the classics, as but a foundation 
for the superstructure of knowledge. They are 
a ground-work for other languages; they contain 
great and surpassing beauties, and fine, though 
exploded, systems of philosophy ; but, after all, 
they bestow little more than a mere knowledge 
of words. Now the Ecclesiastics, who teach at 
Oxford, look with jealousy on all other acquirements, 
but those, which are merely classical and verbal. 
And why ? Must we suppose that the churchman 
has a finer perception of the beauties of the Latin 
and Greek tongues, than all other men? that he 
has juster notions of their utility, than all the world 
besides? No! but his fear is, that his vocation 
may be called in question ; that his " occupation 
would be gone ;" that the hold he has on the rising 
generation would be loosened, were he not to teach 
that divinity, as he explains it, and the classics are 
all in all. The Classic Divinity, therefore, is the 
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idol before which he would have all men bow 
down. It is his Ephesian Diana. He both furnishes 
the silver shrines^ and, as the minister of the 
Temple, has power to enthral the minds of men 
destined not only to the Church but to every other 
profession. For this reason, he decries and dis- 
courages application to all other literature, to 
practical science, to the modem languages, nay 
even to what is, in his opinion, too diffuse a know- 
ledge of our own authors. For this end, a man 
is sent into the great world, ignorant how to live 
in it. Why, in practical knowledge, in the ma- 
nagement of property of every description, in the 
savoir /aire of a man who is to make his way, out 
of leading-strings, a lawyer's clerk, a counting- 
house elegantf a very shop-boy, who borrows a 
little of his master's time, or who employs bis 
own, like Franklin, to read popular writings and 
the literature of the day, would leave the Oxonian 
far behind.* 

When, some time ago, we heard that it was pro- 

* This is one of the reasons tbat so many men, who hare ze* 
ceived an University education, and whose prospects were, on 
their leaving college, good, sink so very low in the world, pros- 
titute whatever talents they possess in every possible way, and 
^mmit themselves so frequently by various indiscretions. They 
enter upon the vast stage of life with false impressions and 
erroneous views, without prudence or available knowledge. 
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posed to apply part of the funds, collected for 
and subscribed to the Times Testimonial, to the 
purposes of college endowments at Oxford, we 
thought that, as it is a notorious fact, that nine- 
tenths or more of the men, who leave Oxford with 
a degree, are in blissful ignorance of all things 
connected with and relating to money affairs, 
(•' save spending it, quoth our uncle Toby,") we 
would humbly suggest, that the money presented 
to the Times for the laudable exertions of that 
journal, in defence of her Majesty's lieges from 
fraud and ruin, should not be applied to the benefit 
of men, whose sphere x>f acting and thinking is so 
very far removed from things of this nature. At 
any rate, that it would be prudent, considering 
the alarming schisms and struggles, rife in Oxford, 
to invest the money safely, till it be seen how 
matters are determined there. It would be well to 
know, whether a colony of young Puseyites is to 
be planted thereby ; or whether the stronghold of 
their evangelical and tolerant opponents is to be 
fortified. Whether the money is to be laid out for 
the education of pupils versed in Den's Theology, 
or whether the old leaven of their Pharisaical 
antagonists is to be increased. We, however, 
would have proposed a more decisive plan for 
escaping the dilemma. We would have given it 
to the London University. They are in want of 
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funds to strengthen and complete that unpampered, 
healthy, and excellent institution. Such a dona- 
tion might be of some service beyond the mere 
enriching of a place, whose chief remaining pride 
is to send forth to the world the names of Newman 
and Pusey ; or of those *• mighty masters'^ of the 
sacred lyre, whose rival pretensions, as versifiers 
of Church doctrines, have lately caused so much 
discord, — a Williams and a Garbett! 

But, there is another charge besides that of 
this educational farce. We allude to the gross, 
unparalleled favouritism, which prevails through- 
out, in the personal conduct of college authorities 
towards different individuals, in the adjudication 
of the University prizes, in the contests for scholar* 
ships and fellowships, and even in the schools. 

And, first, as to the bearing of these people 
towards different classes and individuals ; and the 
various degrees of liberty and license enjoyed by 
this man and that. And here we may observe, 
that undergraduates at Oxford may be divided, 
with reference to the system of the University, 
into several classes ; who are subjected to different 
treatment accordingly. 

The great secret of all the abuses at Oxford is 
this, that nothing is done there without a reference 
to the upholding of the system. Why do they not, 
why have they not, long since, put an end to the 
monstrous but universal custom of running into 
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debt,* which ruins for life, at life's very threshold, 
so many unfortunate collegians, and is so detri- 
mental in various degrees to all? Because they 
think it advantageous to the city and themselves y — 
a point which we may probably recur to hereafter. 
Why do they suffer the University to be the vortex 



* We had intended to say a great deal here about this frightful 
and calamitous system. But we see, with pleasure, that com- 
plaints against it are finding their way into the columns of one of 
our most influential journals. The writer of an indignant letter 
in the Times expresses his wonder, that the University authorities 
have it not in their jKm;er to check this evil. '' Is the Univer- 
sity so fallen, so abject V* he says. Let him read the explanation 
we give, and cease to hope, that authorities so corrupt will wil> 
lingly adopt measures, which a justly incensed public will ere 
long insist upon. We understand, that it is not the wish of the 
majority of the tradesmen of the town to keep up the credit 
system. They are forced into it, and it often proves ruinous to 
them. As to the trash talked about young men withstanding 
euch temptations, and deserving to pay the penalty of their in- 
discretion ; we all know how prone youthful natures are to im- 
prudence in money matters ; and why, let us ask, is such an 
^xperimentum crucis necessary in a place of education, where 
the youthful mind ought to be fenced round and guarded from 
evil and trained to good, not exposed to trials and danger? Be- 
sides, it is not these unhappy boys who suffer alone ; but their 
parents, their families. Let vs recommend to the inquiring, on 
this point, the perusal of a highly interesting book, in the seduc- 
tive shape of a novel, — we mean Lockhart's Reginald Daltan. 
There, the misery arising from this temptation is powerfully and 
truly exhibited. 
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of so much dissipation, prodigality, and excess? 
Why the scene of such a variety of amusement and 
pleasures ? Because thereby the young nobleman 
and wealthy gentleman-commoner are ingratiated. 
They have their fling ; and, finding it a very plea- 
sant sort of place for two or three years, where 
there is little or nothing to tax their scanty brains, 
and where, to use their own slang phraseology, 
there is ^^ lots of life ^' * they not only speak well 
of it, but lend it their after-support and influence ; 
and, when time has mellowed down their remem- 
brance of its vices into a sort of vague recol- 
lection of something full of pleasure and excite- 
ment, they sigh as they think of some bygone 
frolic and their own long past capacity of enjoy- 
ment ; and, complacently, send their sons to figure 
in scenes of like dissipation ; — to run the same 
gauntlet of dangerous follies and excesses ; and to 
fill anew the halls, chapels, and long purses of the, 
to Mew, smiling and benignant college despots. 
Under such circumstances, we cannot wonder, in- 
stead of that delightful impartiality with which, in 
many foreign universities, both prince, peer, and 
peasant are treated by the authorities, men at Ox- 
ford are caressed and looked upon as chartered 

* Singular how language is perverted by these insects, these 
Lilliputian minds. They call their round of empty pursuits life, 
par excellence life! Truly, as Arlpfaron, the Sicyonian, saith, 

'ABI'OX BI'OS, Bl'OZ ABl'HTOr. 
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libertines by the tuft-hunting tutor or time-serving 
Head of a college, or roughly handled and re- 
stricted from all liberty by the stern Proctor or 
malignant Don^ according to their rank, wealth, 
and family influence on the one hand, or corres* 
ponding want of fortune or friends on the other. 
Nothing else but the most extraordinary talent, or 
rather scholarship, directed precisely in the course 
pointed out by his college, so that he be expected 
to gain it credit by cutting a figure in the schools ;* 
or the fact that he is intended for the Church, for 
one of themselves, combined with the most abject 
servility and the most persevering toadyism, will 
save a man from persecution. Let a youth have 
gained his previous education elsewhere, than in 
one of the University nurseries ; let him select a 
tutor for himself, or prosecute his studies unaided 
and unnoticed, and if he display in the schools the 

* Let U8 tell the Btory of a man of rare talent and learning 
combined, whom we knew ourselves. His family expectations 
were good ; and, being looked upon as a certain Jirst class, he 
was allowed every license: — to cut chapels without end, to absent 
himself from college all night and from lectures all day ; and was 
encouraged in impertinence and familiarity by his superiors. See 
the end. His health g^ve way. He took merely a second class. 
His father shortly after was ruined ; and he himself went down 
to the University to g^in his living as a tutor ; but, in three days, 
was ignominiously expelled for a simple frolic, which, before, would 
have passed without notice. To whom may his ruin be attributed ? 
Has he not cause to curse Oxford and her system in his heart ? 
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elegant scholarship of MiltoD, combined with the 
critical learning of Scaliger and the mathematical 
acumen of a Newton, it shall avail him nothing. 
So little do they like a man who dares to think or 
act for himself. " // suffit qm ma mSthode ne soit 
" point la mithode regue, pour que je sois contredit^ 
** dimenti^ huiy berni^ siffle, persicuti^ et peut-itre 
" lapidSf'' says some French writer. Such is the 
feeling and conduct exhibited by these upholders 

OF A SYSTEM. 

/ 

Again, it was said, some time ago, in the Clubs 
of London, where such things are discussed and 
canvassed, that in future, after the decision of the 
case of Mr. Elton, young " aspirants" of the navy 
must no longer consider themselves as gentlemen ; 
for it was evident that they were no longer to be 
treated as such. But what would be said, if the 
overbearing insolence of some of these Oxford ba- 
shaws were generally known; why they hesitate 
not, without the trouble of any inquiry, to give the 
lie direct^ in the most offensive manner, to a young 
man. And woe be to his prospects, as far as they 
can influence them, if he should rebel or treat such 
conduct with the indignation it deserves. 

One instance of this intolerable and vindictivespirit 
will scarcely be amiss ; before we draw our observa- 
tions to a close. There is so much to find fault with, 
and facts crowd into our memory so rapidly, that 

c 
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we scarcely know of which to avail ourselves first. 
But we hope to renew the charge, ere long, with re- 
doubled vigour, and to touch upon a variety of 
points, that we have of necessity left unmentioned. 
Now to our story : — A young Oxonian, an intimate 
friend of ours, who had served a considerable por- 
tion of his time at **** College, without drawing 
upon himself either odium or even remark, chanced, 
in riding out one day, to pass, in a by-lane, the 
superior of his college ; who had been lately elected 
to that dignity, and whose person, in consequence, 
was not known to the luckless wight, as he cantered 
merrily by. A day or two after, he was summoned 
into the awful presence of this truly little great man ; 
and, after having been kept waiting, in the depth of 
winter, for three-quarters of an hour, without a 
fire, (it was late in the evening by the bye,) behold ! 
he is sternly reproved for his " indecent j'' ^^ unaca- 
" demicalf'' and " ungentlemanly'' conduct. Our 
hero having apologized in vain, alleging, what was 
truly the case, that he was short-sighted, and that 
he was also ignorant of the person of his accuser ; 
and having said that he had always studied to pay 
due attention and respect to his college superiors, 
he was still yet treated with the greatest contumely, 
until in turn he felt excited, and remonstrated 
warmly. " Ha! are you going into the Church, 
" sir," quoth the don^ savagely malicious, " be- 
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" cause if you are, we shall refuse you any testi* 
" monials." , " No, sir, I am not," responded the 
culprit. " I don't believe you, sir," said the other. 
** Indeed it is the case, sir," replied the lamh^ 
rising, " and you have neither reason nor right 
" thus to doubt my word." " Sir," rejoined the 
WOLF, " that may or may not be the case, but at 
** any rate we'll have an eye on you, and if you 
" should alter your intentions, we shall refuse you 
" any testimonials ; you had better not want them. 
" We'll stop you, sir. Take care, sir, take care, 
" that I don't catch you tripping." He then com- 
menced a quarter of an hour's cparse tirade against 
the astonished youth ; accusing him of every thing 
rebellious and improper ; although, from the supe- 
rior's recent arrival, he could pretend to no know- 
ledge of the young man's character ; who was, as 
it happened, previously in good repute with all the 
tutors, and especially with the immediate prede- 
cessor of this very man. Would it be believed 
that, after this, the unoffending undergraduate had 
not a moment's peace ; that every thing was turned 
against him ; that all the tutors joined in the cry to 
bunt him down ; that the college was made almost 
too hot to hold him ; and that, finally, they had 
the hardihood to threaten to use their influence to 
get him plucked; a circumstance which he learnt. 
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much to his encouragement, a day only previous to 
his going into the schools for his degree. 

Now, is not a change wanted in a place, where a 
young man thus runs the chance of having every 
prospect in life blasted by the wanton and virulent 
barbarity of such a stilted blockhead, as the man of 
whom we have just spoken? In the above case, all 
the venom, all the malice was happily innocuous. 
Our friend, fortunately, was not destined to the 
Church : he was independent of the University. 
But we have known, nay, we even now know, me- 
lancholy cases ; where men of talent and engaging 
manners, the courted of society and the beloved of 
their companions, have been thrown upon the world ; 
without a resource, unfit to struggle in it, by ca- 
price and tyranny, such as we have mentioned. 
Think you, that the conceited lordling and the self- 
sufficient heir to hundreds of thousands are treated 
thus ? No ; perhaps, when the playful aristocrat 
has proceeded too far in his pranks, and has indulged 
in such an intellectual amusement as pulling an 
aged and corpulent master of arts out of his downy 
couch, in the middle of the night, and dragged his 
rheumatic or gouty limbs across the snow-covered 
quadrangle, fracturing a scout's skull, or serenading 
the Head of the college with a mixed concert of 
bugles, cornopeans, hunting and tandem horns, on 
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such an occasion as the accouchement of his wife, 
then the thunders of the common-room council may 
fulminate ; in the shape of an imposition, written 
by the accommodating and lettered barber's boy or 
bookseller's apprentice for a few shillings ; or the 
dread sentence of rustication to the paternal hall 
or castle till the end of term, not altogether unap- 
proved of by this glorious martyr to discipline, if 
it happen to be the sfiooting'Season, or he hath some 
bright-eyed cousine at home. 

A fine time of it certainly, the man of pleasure 
has at the University ; before his health is ruined, 
or his reputation^ if indeed he has any care of that, 
be lost by being plucked, rusticated, or expelled ; 
and, above all, before his credit, as his stay draws 
towards a close, is gone with the trades- people, 
and the daily, hourly, ever craving Dun stalks a 
grim sentinel before his door ; — not but what this 
last " atra cura'' is easily dismissed from the mind 
of the reckless boy, when removed from his sight 
or hearing. 

Yet we have often suspected, that the idle jesting 
and ridicule on this point, of many of the youngsters 
is assumed to hide the conscious degradation of a 
proud spirit, writhing under petty persecution, and 
tormented by self-reproach. We hope that we are 
Tight. 

Let us mention, and endeavour to account for, 
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before we conclude, a circumstance, which lately 
came to our knowledge. A gentleman,, on whose 
veracity we rely, told us, that an eminent medical 
man had remarked to him, a short time ago, how 
many Oxford and Cambridge men* were tenants of 
lunatic asylums; which he attributed to incessant 
cigar-smoking; so many Oxonians and Cantabs 
having a cigar or pipe between their lips all day 
and the greater part of the night. Although we are 
of opinion that smoking, like other things, may be 
abused until it becomes very pernicious, yet we at- 
tribute this sad circumstance to many other causes 
as well ; for, alas ! gambling, drinking, hunting, 
without funds to justify such an expense, billiards, 
rowing to excess on a river running through low 
and marshy grounds, and low debauchery of person 
and mind, excessive eating, blaspheming, and ut- 
tering with their lips that which pollutes them, 
are bnt too common amongst University men. 
And when we add to all this, frequent disappoint- 
ments, heart-burnings, and irrecoverable ruin of 
fortune, and that their health is destroyed by 
another cause, too delicate for us to investigate, 
but which, in great measure, arises from part of 



* Although, heing acquainted personally with it, we have 
spoken of Oxford only, we doubt not but that almost all we have 
said applies to the Sister University. 
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the mistaken policy of the University, we cannot 
wonder at the remark above cited. We should, 
indeed, wonder if it were otherwise. 

For our own part, we never see a fine young man, 
strong in health and full of integrity, Ardour, life, 
and enthusiasm, going to reside at this place of 
abominations, without sighing ; as we ihink of the 
probable alteration for the worse, thiat three or 
four years of college life will make in h|m. 

And now, it is getting time for us Lo cease for 
a season our complaints, and lay asid^i our indig- 
nant pen. 

We have, unflinchingly, exposed th^ truth ; al- 
though we are aware of the storm, tha^ is impend- 
ing over our heads. " Owi, la religUm, ks pri^ 
" jughy la violence^ se rSunissent constamment contre 
" celui qui ose penser et agir'^ \ 

O ye " Budge Doctors,"* not of the \ Stoic fur," 
but who know so well how to combine Jthe Cynic 
for others with the Epicurean for yourftelves — Ye 
sacerdotal trainers of youth, ye mysteriom^ Jlamens 
and fiamtnal mysts^\ ye Masters of Arts buiU artless 
masters, and ye rubicund portly recruiting ser* 
geants of the Church Militant^ — spare us your 
wrath and your holy indignation ; since we have 

• Milton. 

f Myst, a word coined from iivarn^ : ^v^'r^pioy, a sacred thing. 
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thus dared to reveal the arcana sacra of your den 
of imposture, and, in removing the prophet-veil, 
have disclrsed the grinning features of Mokanna, 
Spare us yc jr hornet stings, although we have thus 
boldly atta'^kcd your nest. Alas ! already vee feel 
the scorpion ^pointed arrows of your wrath. 

I*; yioi fioi, I I 

Spare us unfortunate, who would wage war, not 
with yours^^lves, but with your principles, your 
craft, your] cunning, your intolerance, your hypo- 
crisy, your Pawning spirits, your injustice, and your 
heartlessnes s ; and we promise, if we survive your 
indignation, in gratitude to omit the last of the 
thousand an d one iiiotances of your baseness, which 
we have in {.stc a. 

* MschjluB, Prom. Vinct. 







THE END. 
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